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A Word from the Editor 


One of the most sacred assumptions of western democracy is that every 
man has a right to his own opinion. Those who truly advocate religious 
freedom have taken up this principle and applied it to religious opinions 
as well. Unfortunately those who subscribe to this generally interpret it as 
meaning that all opinions, since they are “subjective,” are on the same 
level and hence are all of equal value. This is obviously ridiculous. 

Religious thinkers and students of religion, certainly no less than any 
others, are under the obligation to be informed, One may rightly be sus- 
picious of such talk as, “there is too much subject matter emphasis in the 
curricula of theological seminaries,” or, “we have overemphasized the intel- 
lectual aspect of religion in modern times,” when it comes from people who 
advocate, not genuine faith, but obscurantism. Religious apologists, and 
we, because of the nature of man and our world, are all religious apologists, 
must stand on the solid ground of reliable data, in so far as it is possible, if 
we would be effective. We must be informed in the subject matter of reli- 
gion, which if it be true religion is life itself. 

Origen, whose words have been too long forgotten, or perhaps never 
known, wrote in the De Principiis, “The desire and love of knowledge we 
believe has been implanted in us undoubtedly by God, and just as the eye 
naturally seeks light and vision, and just as our body desires meat and drink, 
so our mind exhibits its own natural desire of knowing the truth of God 
and understanding the causes of things....” 
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EDITORIALS 


The opinions expressed in these editorials 
are those of the authors, and not neces- 
sarily those of THe Union Review. 


Obliteration Bombing 


HE recent discussions of the 
obliteration bombing of Ger- 
many again raise not only the quar- 
rel between pacifists and non-paci- 
fists but the more profound issue of 
the relation of Christian absolutism 
to the relative choices we must make 
in history. 

Christianity and Crisis (April 3, 
1944), in an editorial entitled “Is 
the Bombing Necessary?” rejects the 
protest of a group of pacifist clergy- 
men (Fellowship, February, 1944) 
against the change in our bombing 
policy, saying that it must be uncon- 
vincing to those who believe that the 
war is necessary, since the pacifist 
position fails to recognize the tragic 
necessities of history. Nevertheless, 
this same editorial expresses uneasi- 
ness over the fact that although most 
criticism of the protest has recog- 
nized the necessity of the bombing, 
it has failed to recognize the tragic 
character of this necessity. There- 
fore, Christianity and Crisis recom- 
mends that the Christian churches 
should submit our general military 
strategy to “democratic scrutiny,” 
and should be disturbed about our 
lack of any “effective policy of poli- 
tical warfare.” But how is it possible 
to conclude that the bombing is a 
tragic necessity and simultaneously 
scrutinize it to discover whether it is 
necessary? And why complain about 
our lack of an effective policy of 
political warfare as this editorial 
does while surrendering to our pres- 
ent military strategy? For after all 
these two things are not so indepen- 
dent of each other as most assume. 

The editorial seems to us con- 
fused. In the first place, its assump- 


tion that the pacifist protest cannot 
be shared by non-pacifists is false. 
The Commonweal, for the very rea- 
son that it is non-pacifist, has sup- 
ported the protest, anticipating that 
such a statement would fall by the 
wayside because the protesters are 
pacifist. (March 17, and March 31, 
1944). Justifications of the bombing 
similar to the one in Christianity 
and Crisis are described by The 
Commonweal as representing, “an 
extraordinary achievement in escap- 
ism. A complete surrender to auto- 
matism, a final abdication of intel- 
ligence and will.” The Commonweal 
also believes in scrutinizing our mil- 
itary policy and in making relative 
distinctions within the situation of 
total war. It asks, “Is it expedient to 
kill more men than is necessary, to 
ruin more than is inevitable? . . . 
What ruin can be avoided, what 
ruin cannot be avoided, given our 
purpose to win the war and to ob- 
tain the least disadvantageous foun- 
dations on which to build the 
peace?” Its general conclusion, on 
the grounds of both expediency and 
morality, is that the bombing is fol- 
ly, since a Europe reduced to des- 
pair cannot be rebuilt. 

Now The Commonweal is a Ro- 
man Catholic magazine, and Chris- 
tianity and Crisis is Protestant, and 
although neither bases its argument 
specifically upon its theological pre- 
suppositions, we feel that the differ- 
ence in conclusion springs partly 
from these different theological dis- 
positions. We Protestants frequently 
succumb to the error first made by 
Luther in his Commentary on Ga- 
latians that “... in civil policy ... 











nothing must be known concerning 
the conscience, the gospel, grace, re- 
mission of sins, heavenly righteous- 
ness, or Christ himself... . ” Cath- 
olics believe that Christians are not 
merely justified by grace but are al- 
so, at least partially, sanctified in 
fact as well as in principle. This 
makes it easier for them to see the 
relation of the relativities of history 
to the Christian absolute. Must we 
not also as Christians believe with 
them that Christ is not only the wis- 
dom but the power of God, enabling 
us within the life of grace to recog- 
nize the distance between man’s sin- 
fulness and God’s perfection, and 
yet to approximate “the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ” 
by means of the relative choices we 
make in history? 

Although neither pacifists nor 
non-pacifists can justify their posi- 
tions as wholly Christian, any at- 
tempt at a Christian attitude to- 
wards the present war, regardless of 
the differences among us, would try 
to prevent unnecessary tragedy while 
recognizing that some tragic neces- 
sities exist and that we are inevitably 
involved in them. 

But to speak of tragedy and its 
necessity is to speak of tragedy in its 
true and original sense—the Nemesis 
of the ancient Greek drama. Per- 
haps, before we can arrive at a 
Christian understanding of history, 
we must ask for a clearer statement 
than has hitherto been given of the 
question of what tragedy can pos- 
sibly mean for Christian faith. 

M. V. H. 
G. E. M. 


Worship and Warships 


NE cannot but admire the cour- 
age of the artist, Wilbur Her- 
bert Burnham, who designed the 








stained glass window in the Roman 
Catholic Chapel of Our Lady of 
Victory at the Norfolk Naval Oper- 
ating Base. In spite of the fact that 
“U. S. churchgoers were shocked” 
by his design depicting the Virgin 
with a destroyer-escort vessel in her 
arms instead of the infant Jesus, who 
would deny that the artist is reflect- 
ing our time more accurately than 
most of us are willing to admit? It 
is a fact that most of the world has 
replaced the infant Jesus, the Prince 
of Peace, with the destroyer, the 
symbol of war and product of man’s 
ingenuity and power. To deny this 
is to deny the tragic aspect of our 
era of history. It may be, however, 
that such a glaring revelation of 
this aspect of our day as manifested 
in this design is too shocking, too 
horribly true to face; therefore, the 
necessary conventions must be fol- 
lowed, the infant Jesus must be put 
back into the arms of the Virgin 
and all is well again. 

But this is precisely what Kierke- 
gaard calls “bourgeoise sugar-coat- 
ing.” It is an attempt to cover up 
the real tragic situation, and it is 
basically dishonest. Men ought to be 
made to realize how thoroughly they 
have substituted their own power 
for the power symbolized by the in- 
fant Jesus. Most men no longer be- 
lieve Him powerful, certainly not 
powerful enough to take the place 
of an efficient destroyer. Their trust 
is in the strength of their own right 
arm not in the strength of God 
which became weakness for men in 
the infant Jesus. 

It is for this reason that such a 
design ought to stand as a lasting 
reminder of the apostasy of our age. 
Maybe if men could see clearly this 
colossal incongruity before their eyes 
instead of the aesthetically pleasing 
but religiously powerless infant 
Jesus, they might be moved to re- 
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pent of their ways. The medieval 
cathedrals had their gargoyles; why 
should we not have ours? 

To call such a design “shocking 
and sacriligious” is to reveal how 
hopelssly compartmentalized our 
modern life has become. The “sphere 
of the religious” cannot be _per- 
mitted to include these implements 
of war upon which our lives and 
safety depend today. A chapel win- 
dow presumably must not symbolize 
reality as it is, but as it was many 
centuries ago. The result of this type 
of pious falsification is that life is 
soon separated from its religious 
basis, and religion is thought of in 
terms of beautiful Madonnas with 
harmless infants having nothing 
whatsoever to do with the harsh 
realities of a war-torn world. 


But vital Christian religion is con- 
cerned with all of life, not as it was, 
but as it is and ought to be. Nothing 
can be excluded from the realm of 
the religious for it is the very realm 
of life. Warships and Madonnas are 
a peculiar mixture, no doubt, but so 
is much of our contemporary life. 
To hide its basic ambiguities, to de- 
ny its hopeless incongruities is to 
exist in a world of wishful thought 
which has nothing in common with 
the world of tanks and guns, battle- 
ships and planes. Such a compart- 
mentalized existence is nonsense and 
we ought to be thankful that some 
men sitll have the courage to see 
through the sacred conventionalism 
that men employ to hide the truth. 
It is tragic that a destroyer has re- 
placed the infant Jesus, but it is true. 
The sooner men are made to see 
this ghastly truth the sooner their 
mea culpas are likely to be heard, 
for all of us share equally in this 
worship of the warship instead of 
the infant Jesus. 

F. M. W. 


Beyond Pacifism and 
Interventionism 


N the years before America en- 

tered this world war a dangerous 
rift developed in the Christian forces 
of this country. Some set all their 
hope on staying out of the war. 
Others advocated our early en- 
trance. 

For all practical purposes, Pearl 
Harbor closed the argument without 
regard to the opinions of either paci- 
fists or interventionists. But unfor- 
tunately Pearl Harbor did not re- 
store peace among Christians with 
different opinions with respect to 
war. Although for some history set- 
tled the argument, there is still a 
great deal of bitterness on both sides. 
Pacifists are still insisting that their 
solution would have been so much 
better and are constantly calling 
their opponents to repentance. In- 
terventionists are still treating the 
pacifiist issue in a supercilious man- 
ner and like to speak of the conti- 
nuing “pacifist menace.” 

This effort to keep an old grudge 
alive is most unfruitful. While politi- 
cal liberalism and the influence of 
the Church of Christ upon the social 
order is in grave danger it is neces- 
sary to rally all the forces that be- 
lieve in the relevance of the Gospel 
for the needs of our time. Only the 
devil and reaction can rejoice in the 
continuance of this fratricidal strug- 
gle. It is not the task of the hour to 
muse about what would have hap- 
pened if one side or the other had 
had its way. The task is to make 
Christ’s influence felt in the deci- 
sions of the present and the future. 
This cannot be accomplished if 
those who are called to help in this 
task are not united. 

The war has made strange bed- 
fellows. It has made friends out of 








people who once talked to each 
other only by invective. It has open- 
ed the eyes of fellow-travelers to the 
virtues of capitalism and shown to 
Wall Street the inherent justice of 
the Soviet System. If the war has 
been able to bridge such gaps it must 
not prevent the unity of the Chris- 
tian forces. 

The Church of Christ is con- 
fronted by an immense job of post- 
war reconstruction. America will 
naturally have a major share in this 
program. American Christians will 
only be able to- meet their respon- 
sibilities adequately if they are 
united, and willing to forget their 
past controversies. 

We read in the Bible that Lot’s 
wife was transformed into a pillar 
of salt for looking back upon Sodom 
and Gomorrah. By constantly look- 
ing backwards and fighting among 
themselves the Christian forces have 
become just about as effective in 
making Christ heard in our time as 
such a pillar of salt. Instead of fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Lot’s wife 
it will be far better for American 
Christians to follow the example of 
St. Paul. In his Epistle to the Philip- 
pians he said: “Brethren I count not 
myself to have apprehended: but 
this one thing I do, forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reach- 
ing forth unto those things which 
are before, I press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.” 

We all agree that the voice of 
Christ must be heard during this 
war and later at the peace table, if 
anything positive is to be accom- 
plished by this universal catastrophe. 
But if Christ is to be heard, His ser- 
vants must speak with one voice: 
“Forgetting those things which are 
behind,” we must press onward. 


G.W.F. 


Strange Fruit 


ig is quite appropriate that so 
much of the action and struggle 
in Lillian Smith’s novel, Strange 
Fruit, should center around a revival 
meeting. Such religious services, and 
the Brother Dunwoodies who con- 
duct them, are so ingrained in south- 
ern life that no picture could pos- 
sibly be complete without them. The 
preacher in this novel is not a dis- 
torted caricature, but a true repre- 
sentative of a large group of south- 
ern ministers. 

Miss Smith portrays the pathetic 
sterility of the local churches in the 
“Maxwells” all over the south. She 
recognizes the fact that the people 
who perpetuate race prejudice are 
very often found in the church, and 
that the church, which by all its sup- 
positions should be standing out 
against race pride and hate, is ac- 
tually the institution which contains 
and at times fosters racism. The au- 
thor could have completed the re- 
ligious picture by telling of another 
tent over in mill-town where a holy- 
roller preacher was even outdoing 
Brother Dunwoodie in “saving souls” 
from tobacco, liquor, and women. 

But most significantly Lillian 
Smith does not point any fingers, or 
slap any wrists. Instead she tries to 
lay bare the tremendous tensions that 
wrack the south today, and have for 
generations past, and to show the 
tremendous complications of a tragic 
situation. At times the book reaches 
the depths of tragedy, for that is the 
way southern life, both religious and 
secular, is today. 

However, the book does not give 
way to unrelieved pessimism. She 
simply lays conditions as they are 
gently at your heart and _ says 
“Well?” 

To people who are looking for 
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just a novel, this book will satisfy be- 
cause it has beautifully written pas- 
sages, and a fast moving plot. But 
to those who are sensitively aware 
of the religious conflicts going on 
within the soul of the south, the 
book bears a great and moving mes- 
sage. 

Miss Smith suggests no program, 
lists no demands or “musts” in her 
book. But after reading it, and other 
of her writings in pamphlets and 
magazines, she seems to be suggest- 
ing that we start on the very mini- 
mal basis of being human to one 
another. She will be criticized by 
some as being a weak sort of liberal, 
and yet she is suggesting something 
that few people have done. The 
usual reformer does nothing but 
drive prejudices deeper when he 
goes into the south. Miss Smith is 
trying to get white people and black 
together so that they may under- 


derstanding change some basic atti- 
tudes, 

Unfortunately the book was ban- 
ned in Boston, apparently because of 
a few off-color words. It is too bad 
that the Boston police did not realize 
that the book transcends any words 
that appear in it, and that they were 
not used to sell the book. The same 
police might spend a little more 
time protecting the Jewish children 
being molested on the streets of 
Boston. 

The book is an eloquent judgment 
on all those who would point their 
fingers at the south, for it shows not 
just the south, but it shows human 
emotions and prejudices as they ap- 
pear almost anywhere. The New 
Englander who talks about the “Po- 
lock,” the New Yorker about the 
“Jew,” the westerner about the 
“Jap” or the “Indian” may well re- 
member that he, too, is part of the 


stand one another, and in the un- lynch mob. C.H.D. 
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BLEACHER THEOLOGY 
Paul Meacham 


MAN who sits in the bleachers 

at a football game cannot ex- 
perience the runs and downs, the 
conflict, of the actual playing. Nei- 
ther is he in a position to make the 
rules, to call the plays, or even to 
see every detail of the game. The 
man in the bleachers has these limi- 
tations because- he neither is in the 
game nor has any control or author- 
ity over it. 

This theological generation in 
America is being shaped by the 
tragedy of history and a look back- 
wards to the Reformation. Signifi- 
cant theological trends of today run 
their course between a moderated 
Barthianism and a chastened liberal- 
ism. Once more such cardinal doc- 
trines as the transcendence of God, 
the sin of man, the saving work of 
Christ, and the pervasive operations 
of the Holy Spirit have come to the 
fore. Furthermore, a new emphasis 
has been placed on the “Word of 
God.” 

This fresh re-emphasis of cardi- 
nal tenets of Protestantism is rele- 
vant—when it is relevant—because 
it confronts squarely human tragedy 
on the one hand and derives author- 
ity from the “Word of God” on the 
other. 

Any minister or teacher of the 
Church of Christ who is cut off ei- 
ther from the plight of suffering 
humanity or from the knowledge of 
the “Word of God” is taking his re- 
fuge in a bleacher theology. Such 
ones cannot have a perspective fully 
relevant to our times, 

It is hard to be cut off altogether 
in these days from the tragedy of 


human suffering. Preachers, teach- 
ers, and theological students may 
achieve sometimes—unfortunate as 
the case may be—a kind of working 
isolation in a protective framework 
of abstractions. Nevertheless, even 
these cannot escape the constant in- 
trusion of human suffering into their 
shells. Men today need to learn as 
much as possible about the causes 
and conditions of tragedy in the 
world. Those whose positions and 
professions cut them off from the 
actual suffering of men need to 
stand so close to agony as to parti- 
cipate in it, Nevertheless, every man 
is enmeshed inextricably in the tis- 
sue of suffering humanity. The 
forces of chaos and evil are so prev- 
alent in the world that one factor 
making theology relevant—the con- 
frontation of the human plight— 
impinges inevitably on the theo- 
logian. 

In the nature of things, however, 
the other factor which makes theol- 
ogy relevant—the knowledge of the 
“Word of God”—does not force it- 
self on men. 

Karl Barth has written of “The 
Strange New World Within the Bi- 
ble.” His description is apt. Two 
dangers, however, confront the theo- 
logian as he faces this strange new 
world. In the first place, he may fail 
to make any significant inroad into 
the Bible at all. In the second place, 
once entering this new world, he 
may find things in it strange even 
to the Holy Spirit! 

Living as a theological student in 
the midst of theological students, I 
am concerned most of all with the 


first danger—that of never really 
getting into the world of the Bible. 
If a man is to find God’s Word in 
the Bible, he must have an accurate 
and detailed knowledge of the con- 
tents of that library of books. 

Any examiner of licentiates for 
the ministry will testify that an 
alarming proportion of theological 
students do not command an accu- 
rate and detailed knowledge of the 
contents of the Bible. Many would- 
be theologians know less about the 
material in the Bible, entirely aside 
from arguments concerning its com- 
position and interpretation, than did 
their humble laymen grandparents. 
This kind of ignorance is inexcus- 
able. Most congregations expect 
many things from a minister; among 
these things they take it for granted 
that he is an authority concerning 
the Scriptures. Often the seminaries 
which train ministers take it for 
granted that students already have 
a command of the contents of the 
Bible or that with the stimulus of an 
introductory course they will pro- 
ceed for their own good to make 
themselves authorities. Sometimes 
students assume that they actually 
have enough “general knowledge” 
about the Bible from Sunday School 
days and the few courses they have 
taken to give them all they really 
need to know about it. These as- 
sumptions are false. Again, ask the 
examiner of licentiates for the min- 
istry! 

Knowing just for the sake of keep- 
ing a storehouse of information well- 
stocked is not, of course, the best of 
reasons for learning. But a detailed 
first-hand knowledge of the Bible is 
essential for the understanding and 
evaluating of contemporary theolog- 
ical trends, The new theology says it 
is “Biblical.” Theology says the Bible 
emphasizes the transcendence of 


God, the Bible tells the truth about 


the sinful state of man, the Bible 
preaches the saving work of Christ. 
Very well. But if the theologian is 
to be competent, he needs to know 
where and how the Bible says these 
things and what the circumstances 
were. 

There is a position for instance 
which claims that the New Testa- 
ment is significant not so much for 
the teachings of Jesus it contains as 
for its giving us the picture of Jesus 
as the Christ. Anyone is entitled to 
hold such a view, but he ought first 
to understand through his own in- 
vestigation the method and result of 
the kind of New Testament criticism 
that allows such a view. The Bible 
sometimes is emphasized because of 
its ethical teachings and imperatives. 
That is a wholesome emphasis, but 
anyone who makes it ough to know 
the development of such ideas and 
the context in which they arose. Ma- 
ny of the claims of present-day the- 
ologies profess to be rooted in the 
Bible as the Word of God. Anyone 
who follows a system or builds his 
own theology ought to be acquaint- 
ed with the foundation on which the 
system is built. 

The temptation facing the man 
who does venture into the strange 
new world of the Bible is to find 
things in the Bible that are not there. 
Sometimes a system is built and then 
the Bible is called in to give the 
divine sanction of the “Word of 
God.” It may be that the day of 
naive proof texting has passed; one 
is to hope so. But the clamor for 
more “theological” commentaries 
has produced works which turn their 
backs on the assured results of phi- 
lology, historical criticism and com- 
parative religion. 

Often modern theologians profess 
to find the results of historical criti- 
cism compatible with their systems; 
they wish to avoid the appearance of 








the “Fundamentalist.” But the theo- 
logian sometimes seems able to bow 
at historical study while at the same 
time to look over his shoulder at 
Martin Luther and John Calvin. 
The result is that Jesus Christ and 
the Apostle Paul appear everywhere 
in the Old Testament. By the same 
method it is easy to prove that the 
Great Apostle was a follower of Karl 
Barth. 

We stand in need of reverent stu- 
dies which recognize divine revela- 
tion and truth of eternal relevance 
in the Bible. But we do God no 
great service when we call the Holy 
Book the “Word of God” and pro- 
ceed to read the word of man into 
it. Any theology which professes to 
be “Biblical” should use the Bible 
honestly. There is a strange new 
world in the Bible, but the student 
need not make it stranger than it 
actually is. 


The man in the bleachers at a 
sports event neither experiences the 
knocks of the game nor exerts much 
influence over how it is played. 

The theologian who is cut off 
either from the tragedy of the hu- 
man predicament or from the accu- 
rate knowledge of the Bible—the 
Word of God—is a bleacher theo- 
logian. The talk of such a one is 
not relevant. 

Millions of the suffering and the 
dying around the world rise up to 
haunt the man who becomes sepa- 
rated from the world in travail. A 
prophet in Israel had a stern word 
to speak to those who stray from the 
Word of God. 

“For my people have committed 
two evils: they have forsaken me, 
the fountain of living waters, and 
hewed them out cisterns, broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water.” 
(Jer. 2:13) 





THE VANISHING CHURCH 
Charles Drake 


_ the last passenger pigeon 
died some years ago, a great 
many people said, “What a pity.” 
Unless wise planning and Christian 
statesmanship is applied to the rural 
Protestant church, people in future 
generations are going to say the same 
thing about it. 

Seventy percent of our churches 
are rural, according to the Federal 
Council, and the Census Bureau 
gives an even higher figure. The 
Protestant church has always found 
its strength in the rural areas where 
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families are large and there is a de- 
votion to the church. 

What is the picture today? 

There is a steady decline in the 
number of rural churches of from 
two to four percent a year. There is 
an even greater decline in the num- 
ber of rural ministers. The Presby- 
terian church buries more ministers 
each year than it ordains, and a re- 
cent survey among Congregational 
churches in one midwestern state 
shows that one out of every six 
churches is without a minister, and 


also that one out of every twelve 
churches is without any service at 
all. The Baptist is the only church 
showing any increase in Sunday 
School attendance during the past 
twenty years. 

The picture is further darkened 
at present by the number of men 
going into the chaplaincy. In one 
denomination there are something 
like 440 vacant pastoral units, 204 
of which were vacated by ministers 
entering the chaplaincy. Nearly all 
the vacancies are rural, for city 
churches often call ministers from 
country parishes when they lose 
their minister to the army or navy. 

Nor is this all. Most students de- 
cide to go into the Protestant minis- 
try during or after college. With the 
draft age at 18, the seminaries will 
continue to enroll a decreasing num- 
ber of students. It will take at least 
three years, or longer, after the war 
is over to restore an anywhere near 
normal seminary population. 

What is happening then, in our 
rural areas? Two things. First is the 
growth of the sect, and the second is 
the rapid expansion of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The sects of one 
sort or another report the largest 
growth of any religious bodies in 
the country. The Roman church is 
focusing tremendous attention on 
rural areas, even going into sections 
of the south where it has never been 
before. 

If the Protestant rural churches 
are to survive and make any real 
contribution to our national religious 
life, they must awaken to the neces- 
sity of doing a great many things 
within the local situation. 

The first need is for a maximum 
use of all available ministers. A Na- 
tional Ministerial Manpower Board 
would be of immense service now 
and later in helping ministers to find 
a place where they can serve best. 
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Returned missionaries, retired min- 
isters, former ministers who are now 
in business should all be given an 
opportunity to return to the active 
field if they are competent and will- 
ing. Someone should be searching 
out such people and finding a place 
for them. 

In those fields where there are 
active ministers, every path should 
be followed in finding ways to min- 
ister to all the churches. In small 
rural towns there have already been 
several mergers when one church 
lost its minister to the chaplaincy. 
Almost all such unions have worked 
successfully. In other places, several 
ministers have joined together, 
preaching in at least two small 
churches a month, in addition to 
their regular church. By thus com- 
bining their preaching they supply 
churches that otherwise could not 
have a minister. 

Also greatly needed is an inter- 
denominational, or nondenomina- 
tional, board which would interest 
high school students in the ministry. 
The Roman church has always used 
this system, and hence has never 
lacked men for the priesthood. 
If we are to have a nearly adequate 
supply of ministers, we must get 
boys to make the decision for the 
ministry while they are in high 
school. 

We must also see that women in 
certain situations can serve as val- 
uable religious leaders. ‘There will be 
a great many widows and unmar- 
ried women after the war interested 
in making a new and meaningful 
life. The church must provide for 
some of them a real opportunity. 

We are missing a great possibility 
if we do not turn some of the pres- 
ent tremendous enthusiasm for re- 
construction into the rural field. A 
great many young people are want- 
ing to do significant reconstruction 





work, never realizing that one of the 
greatest jobs on earth is to be done 
in the rural areas of our own coun- 
try. They should be shown the vision 
of a life of service to rural people, 
and should be discouraged from 
thinking of the rural church as sim- 
ply a stepping stone to a “larger 
field of service.” 

Rural ministers have often under- 
estimated the leadership abilities of 
lay members in their churches. Such 
significant pieces of work as Eugene 
Smathers and Paul Doran have done 
in Tennessee have as their basis an 
intelligent, informed, active lay lead- 
ership. Study groups, small home 
meetings, small conferences and re- 
treats are all valuable. 

Rural ministers must also realize 
the possibilities in small fellowship 
meetings in parish homes, One min- 
ister discovered that when he held 
a Christmas service in eleven differ- 
ent homes, rather than in the cen- 
tral church, he reached five times as 
many people! These meetings can- 
not, of course, take the place of wor- 
ship within the church, but they are 
a valuable supplement to the church, 
and they give lay leaders a chance 


really to participate in the life and 
work of the church. 

Despite the charges leveled against 
it, the Sunday School is still a val- 
uable instrument in tieing the life of 
the community to the church. A 
survey of a group of churches in 100 
rural counties in Indiana indicates 
that even though a church is pastor- 
less, the Sunday School is able to 
keep an interest for the church with- 
in the community. 

The “Sunday School by Mail” 
seems also to be a suggestion for 
keeping in touch with remote rural 
families. The denominations ought 
to prepare more of this sort of ma- 
terial, and every rural minister 
ought to be sure that any families 
who are unable to attend church 
regularly get a regular supply of 
Sunday School material fitted for 
their needs. 

All of these are possible sugges- 
tions for providing a vital and ac- 
tive leadership for the rural church, 
both now and after the war. It is 
not all the picture, of course, but if 
even some of these suggestions are 
put into practice, we will see a 
change in the total rural church 
situation. 
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A SYMPOSIUM: 


The Protestant Church in Germany 
Frederick J. Forell 


‘lige largest Protestant Church in 
the world united into one organ- 
ization is the established Church of 
Prussia with its twenty million souls. 
The peace treaty that will officially 
end the second World War will also 
decide the fate of forty million Ger- 
man Protestants. What will be the 
effect of the conditions imposed up- 
on a defeated Germany by the vic- 
torious United Nations on the Ger- 
man Protestant Church? The Ger- 
man Catholics will enjoy the protec- 
tion of the international Vatican. 
Who will safeguard the Protestant 
interests? What will become of the 
Protestant churches in those terri- 
tories that will be given to Poland? 
East-Prussia is, except for one small 
section, populated entirely by Pro- 
testants, and has been since the days 
of Luther. Silesia is fifty percent Pro- 
testant. How will an occupation by 
Russia affect the life of the Prote- 
stant churches? What is to become 
of the German Protestant minorities 
which constitute the outposts of 
Protestantism in eastern Europe? 
How will the eventual expulsions 
and resettlements of German Pro- 
testant populations affect the reli- 
gious map of Europe? 

Here we are concerned with ques- 
tions of church-historical impor- 
tance. Is there a committee that 
studies the consequencs of the vari- 
ous peace proposals as far as they 
affect the future of the Church? Is 
there any organized group which is 
interested in the future of the Pro- 
testant Church and which is not 
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protected by the international power 
of the Vatican? If there is no such 
organization, such a one ought to be 
formed immediately. 

The German Protestant Church 
is a national church whose fate can- 
not be separated from the social and 
economic position of the German 
people. 

Although National Socialism ad- 
vocated for a long time that Nazis 
should leave the Church, ninety- 
five percent of the German people. 
are still members of the Church. 
The economic catastrophy, a conse- 
quence of defeat in war, will have 
fateful effects upon the life of the 
Church. The Nazi government has 
forced the Church to invest all its 
financial assets and also its pension 
funds for clergy, widows, and or- 
phans in Nazi war bonds, which will 
be without any value whatsoever 
after the defeat. At the same time, 
it will be almost impossible for the 
impoverished church members to 
shoulder these new burdens. The 
collapse of all church finances will 
come at a time when the heaviest 
claims will be made upon them. We 
cannot even guess how many chur- 
ches and parsonages, how many in- 
stitutions that belong to the Church 
have been destroyed by the bomb- 
ing. And yet, right after the war the 
Church will be faced with its great- 
est opportunity for service. And at 
that time the weakened and under- 
nourished ministers will live in such 
poverty that their ability to work 
will be greatly reduced, just when 








they will be needed most. 

The churches are the German in- 
stitutions that have suffered relative- 
ly least from the destructive influ- 
ence of Nazism. 

This fact in itself gives the Church 
an especially favorable position in 
the reconstruction of the German 
civilization now destroyed by Nazi 
barbarism. Universities, schools, ad- 
ministrative authorities, courts, lit- 
erature and press have been com- 
pletely nazified. The Church alone 
has remained the Church. By that 
she has gained. a tremendous in- 
crease of authority in the eyes of 
the German people. And in the 
struggle against Nazi paganism it is 
the conservative theology, holding 
firmly. to the Holy Scripture and 
the Church’s Confessions, that has 
come off best. The most courage- 
ous fighters against the influence 
of Nazism intentionally chose the 
name “Friends of the Confessional 
Church.” But after the collapse of 
the Nazi rule a general cleaning 
from Nazi elements will be neces- 
sary also within the organization of 
the Protestant churches. Certain 
Nazis have gained positions in the 
church government through the in- 
tervention of the Nazi state. That 
all so-called Nazi-Bishops will have 
to disappear together with the Hit- 
ler system goes without saying. 

The future of approximately two 
thousand ministers who as so-called 
“German Christians” were ready to 
betray the Church into the hands of 
the Nazi state constitutes a prob- 
lem. Whatever the solution, it will 
increase the shortage of ministers 
which even at the present time is 
critical. Every organized act of as- 
sistance which may now be contem- 
plated must consider its task to be 
the strengthening of the overworked 
and exhausted pastors of the Protes- 





tant churches. It is not only possible 
but in fact desirable that ecumeni- 
cal Christianity offer both financial 
and personal help to the disorgan- 
ized Protestant Church in Germany 
in its hour of severest crisis. 

In secularized, humanistic circles 
it is thought to be self-evident that 
an international relief service must 
also include the impoverished terri- 
tories and classes of Germany. The 
administration of this relief service 
is to be in the hands of specially 
trained social workers who will be 
mainly Americans. All this is to be 
welcomed. But we must also face 
the question of the suffering Chris- 
tians of Europe: Where is the help 
from our Sister Churches? 

Secularized social workers cannot 
answer this question. Church-mind- 
ed men and women sent by their 
churches must work with and in the 
Protestant churches of Germany. 
They will help to express the fact 
that the Church is the Body of 
Christ, where one member helps the 
other. 

Apart from the indispensible 
knowledge of the language, such 
helpers set by American Churches 
must have a thorough knowledge 
of the church-historical and theo- 
logical situation of the German 
Protestant Church. It must not 
be the goal of such a relief action 
to transplant American denomina- 
tions to Germany. But he who with- 
out any denominational imperial- 
ism wants to serve humbly and self- 
lessly the Church of Christ in Ger- 
many, will be able to bring much 
from his American tradition that 
the established churches of Germa- 
ny may learn from the American 
free churches. 

The Protestant Church of Ger- 
many must start all over again its 
work among men, women and young 














people, its press, and its works of 
charity. 

The Nazis did not succeed in de- 
stroying the individual congrega- 
tions. They have survived the rule 
of Hitler, and they will survive its 
collapse. But the important and in- 
fluential activities of the church or- 
ganizations for men, women, and 
youth have been completely destroy- 
ed by the Nazi dissolution of all 
non-Nazi organizations. The same 
fate destroyed the Christian press 
and all Christian educational activ- 
ities. And many of the institutions 
of charity run by the Church, e.g. 
hospitals, orphanages, insane asyl- 
ums, have been taken over by the 
Nazi state, or have been discontin- 
ued. In the reconstruction of all 
these indispensible organizations and 
institutions financial help from other 
countries will be necessary, and per- 
sonal help will be possible and de- 
sired. Today such help ought to be 
planned and prepared. May God 
give to the influential men in the 
ecumenical church the vision to see 
that with the collapse of Hitler the 
Protestant Church will be confront- 
ed by the greatest crisis in its four 
hundred and twenty-five years of 
history. The word crisis means here 
both “danger” and “opportunity.” 


We may hope after the war for a 
revival in Germany which may give 
German and European history a 
completely new direction. 

This is not the place to speak of 
the dangers that threaten the Ger- 
man Protestant Church. Besides the 
dangers, there are immense possi- 
bilities that open up before us. The 
coming collapse of National Social- 
ism will be followed by the collapse 
of the national socialist “Weltan- 
schauung,” and of racial neo-pagan- 
ism. We hear of indications that 
prove the longing for the ancient 





Gospel. The Germans have drawn 
the conclusion from Naturalism, 
Materialism, Darwin, and Nietzsche. 
Faced by the choice of following 
either Jesus or Caesar, they have 
chosen Caesar. But their deification 
of their own national collectivity, of 
power and of political and military 
success, without any regard to the 
values as we have received them in 
revelation, has ended in a national 
catastrophe without parallel. Just 
for that reason the nation is ready 
for an evangelical revival as never 
before. 


But since the church with its pro- 
fessional pastors has stood courag- 
eously on the foundation of the an- 
cient Gospel, the revival will be 
church-minded. This will be con- 
trary to previous experiences when 
revivals took their people out of the 
established church, led them into 
the sects, and thus weakened the 
established church by taking away 
its most sincere members. Now the 
intellectual and the worker have 
more respect for the ministry than 
ever before. No other profession has 
had even approximately as many 
men who voluntarily, because oftheir 
Christian convictions, have chosen 
prison and concentration camps ra- 
ther than the service of the Nazi 
idol. Furthermore, only the Church 
of Christ with its Gospel of recon- 
ciliation through Christ, with its 
preaching of love for the enemy, 
and of the grace of God, affords any 
grounds of hope to the German peo- 
ple, that where human eyes can see 
only destruction and ruin, the 


strength will be given to survive as 
a nation. In its race idolatry and 
blindness the German people has 
become a curse to the world. As a 
truly Christian nation it may yet 
become a blessing -for Europe and 
the world. 











Henry Smith Leiper 


i would be folly to speak with too 
great assurance concerning the 
future of the Protestant Churches in 
Germany, because there are so ma- 
ny unknown factors in the situation 
now and so much likelihood that 
still others may appear before the 
period of reconstruction begins. Yet 
certain trends have developed dur- 
ing the eleven fateful years since 
Hitler came to: power and of these 
a good deal is known. By careful 
consideration of them we may ar- 
rive at some tentative conclusions 
which may guide our attitudes to- 
wards our brethren in that tragic 
land. 


The first certainty we come upon 
is this: there will be more active 
Church members in the German 
Evangelical Church than for many 
years. Before the advent of the 
Third Reich with its active attempts 
first to prostitute and then to destroy 
the vitality of the Churches there 
were supposedly 48,000,000 mem- 
bers in the 28 provincial Churches 
which, taken together, composed the 
Evangelical Church. These were 
of two historic denominational types 
—the Lutheran and the Reformed, 
although in Prussia these were uni- 
ted in the largest single one of the 
Landeskirchen. It claimed more 
than 11,000,000 members. Actually 
this huge membership (Germany as 
a whole had a much higher statisti- 
cal Church membership than al- 
most any other nation on earth) 
was very largely nominal. The av- 
erage parish contained 10,000 mem- 
bers of whom perhaps two hundred 
took the Church seriously. It is this 
latter group which has steadily in- 
creased and experienced an increas- 
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ing sense of unity under the pres- 
sures of opposition and persecution. 
It seems wholly probable that the 
unity forced upon the Evangelical 
Churches will carry over into the 
post-war era. 

From all evidences available there 
has been a steady and healthy in- 
crease likewise in the membership of 
the Church youth movement. Some 
believe that it has doubled. The sale 
of the Bible has gone up 75% since 
Hitler’s “Mein Kampf” was recom- 
mended by the party as the real 
“Bible” of the new order of Ger- 
many. 

The second certainty is that there 
will be a great lack of trained lead- 
ers. It is estimated that about one 
thousand of the seventeen or eight- 
een thousand ministers who were 
active in 1933 are now dead. The 
steady pressure on all theological 
training has reduced the incoming 
ministerial group alarmingly. With 
the coming of the war almost all 
theological faculties were practically 
without students; and a large num- 
ber of them has been scattered. 
From 70 to 80 out of every hundred 
parishes are now without regular 
pastors, due to the forced removal of 
men, who would not conform to Na- 
zi ideas, the natural losses from old 
age and death, and the tremendous 
number proportionately who have 
been drafted into the regular ranks 
of the army. Women have been of- 
ficially permitted to assume leader- 
ship in some areas, and other types 
of lay leadership have been intro- 
duced. Without doubt there will be 
in the future a struggle to recruit 
and train a regular leadership. The 
Swiss and Swedish Churches hope to 
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be able to supply some young men 
with the proper training, and in 
Britain a few small seminaries have 
been opened with the same object 
in view. 

A third certainty is that there will 
be a drastic shortage of buildings. 
Already the destruction is catastro- 
phic in many large urban centers. 
And it is only too probable that 
the worst destruction is yet to come. 
What temporary measures will be 
devised cannot now be determined, 
nor is it known whether the gov- 
ernment of the future Germany will 
aid in the reconstruction of church 
properties. 

Fourth, one must mention the 
chaotic financial situation which will 
confront the Churches. Even today 
the bulk of Church income is col- 
lected for the Churches by the civil 
authorities. Fearful of the effect of 
voluntary financing on a basis simi- 
lar to that in the U.S.A., the Nazis 
have consistently opposed it while 
at the same time trying to rob the 
Church of its legal standing. This 
very complicated problem is widely 
misunderstood and misinterpreted 
in this country. There is no easy way 
out; and whatever way is taken will 
lead to long and difficult processes 
of readjustment. In all likelihood 
there will be no further state sub- 
sidies; and these (quite apart from 
taxes) have been of considerable 
importance. They represent obliga- 
tions assumed by the state when 
many church properties were taken 
under government control several 
years ago. 

The mention of these four cer- 
tainties brings us to matters about 
which it is necessary to speak with 
more reserve. By far the most im- 
portant has to do with the inner at- 
titudes of the Church. From all in- 
dications there has been a steady 
and fairly complete disillusionment 
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with respect to Nazism on the ideo- 
logical side. At no time have the 
bulk of the clergy sacrificed their 
convictions under Nazi pressures. 
But it took years for many to under- 
stand what was really threatening 
Christian institutions and ideals in 
Germany. There were three parties, 
generally speaking. The “German 
Christians” wanted to Nazify the 
Church in line with the official poli- 
cy of the party. The Confessional 
Churchmen openly and fearlessly 
opposed Nazification. The middle- 
of-the-road majority did not take a 
stand what was really threatening 
The first party has all but disap- 
peared. The second has grown in in- 
fluence by the accession of many 
from the third. 

In recent months it has become 
clear that the opposition has been 
more effective than many dared to 
hope it could be, so much so that 
Life recently stated in an editorial 
that the Church alone has come 
through the storm with its teaching 
“unamended and uncompromised.” 
The probability is that many who 
are still held back by timidity will 
take an open stand with the Church 
when the power of the Nazis has 
been broken. The fact that every 
other institution has bowed down be- 
fore the tyrants while the Church 
has refused to do so accounts for 
the greatly increased respect in 
which the Church is held. The cour- 
age shown by many pastors will have 
won to their support a considerable 
body of youth whose disgust with 
Nazism has steadily mounted as they 
march “behind a banner they hate, 
to defend a land they love.” 

On the other hand, the cynicism 
which has rapidly increased among 
all classes in Germany will not easily 
yield to Christian teaching. The 
struggle for the youth of the land 
will be involved and _ prolonged. 








None can now predict its outcome, 
although in part it will depend on 
the conduct of the United Nations 
when the war is over and the peace 
terms are laid down. Probably the 
body best calculated to help here 
will prove to be the Y.M.C.A.— 
particularly because it is not so 
much hampered as are the formal 
church organizations by the pecu- 
liarly quietistic Lutheranism of ma- 
ny of Germany’s churchmen—the 
thing which in the view of many ob- 
servers helped to make Hitlerism 
possible in the first place by its re- 
fusal to take an active stand in op- 
position even when Karl Barth 
pointed out that the politics from 
which churchmen were abstaining 
were not really pure politics but a 
form of false religion against which 
every Christian ought to be up in 
arms. 

There are many signs that a new 
relationship is developing between 
the Church and the former labor 
leaders. When the time comes for 
the reconstruction of labor move- 
ments in Germany—if it is not 
wholly dominated by Communist in- 
fluences—there is a good chance 
that the Church may play a very 
much more important role than 
heretofore. 

The questions hardest to answer 
with respect to the future of Chris- 
tianity in Germany have to do with 
the inner spirit of the people and 
the changes overwhelming military 
defeat will have wrought in their 
attitudes. Some experts on Germany 
say one thing and some say another. 
No one knows for sure. Up until 
fairly recently it was possible to af- 
firm that many of Germany’s Chris- 
tians did not feel spiritually cut off 
from the Christians in the United 
Nations in spite of the war. The 
obliteration bombing may have 
changed that. Indeed there are dis- 
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quieting signs to that effect. One 
British friend of mine who inquired 
about the German need for Bibles 
after the war was rebuffed by his 
correspondent —a German — with 
the blunt statement: “Bombs and 
Bibles do not mix.” There have al- 
ways been, however, those among 
Germany’s church leaders who have 
recognized the importance of a com- 
plete military defeat of Nazism be- 
fore there could be any hope of a 
new order in Germany, to replace 
the strait-jacket which is called the 
New Order by Hitler and his co- 
horts. It is not impossible that they 
will come through even the worst of 
the civilian bombing with something 
that will hold in right relationship 
the contrasting elements in this 
tragic picture. 

Will the great work of the Inner 
Mission be restored when peace re- 
turns? Its hospitals, training schools, 
asylums, nursing services, social set- 
tlements and other enterprises were 
in many instances of such outstand- 
ing importance that the Nazis could 
not do away with them. They did, 
however, try to Nazify them in every 
possible way and to some extent they 
succeeded. Whether there will be a 
restoration to the Churches of the 
control of all these institutions no 
one can say at the moment. If the 
Communist influence prevails, there 
will almost certainly be no return 
even though there be a larger meas- 
ure of freedom granted to the 
Churches for their worship services 
and other strictly “spiritual” activ- 
ities. Foreign relief work in Ger- 
many after the war ought to seek 
the strengthening of all the social 
services of the Church. 

What will happen to education? 
That is another baffling and ex- 
tremely important question. There is 
good ground for the statement that 
the “Free Germany Committee” in 
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Moscow has a complete plan for the 
textbooks of the schools after the 
war. No comparable preparation has 
been made, so far as can be discov- 
ered, by the believers in democratic 
processes. The utterly unchristian 
character of most of the textbooks 
introduced by the Nazis makes nec- 
essary their immediate replacement. 
What happens to them will have a 
great influence on the future of the 
Church in Germany. Yet the historic 
Lutheran attitude at this point, if it 
prevails, will probably result in a 
“hands off” policy and thus in the 
placing of control in other hands. If 
it does, it will represent a catas- 
trophic mistake. 

The rehabilitation of the theolog- 
ical faculties for the training of the 
ministry has already been referred 
to. If it should prove necessary to 
separate them from the State Uni- 
versities with which they have been 
for so long identified, a very con- 
siderable readjustment will be re- 


quired and it is impossible to fore- 
see now what turn this might take. 
If they are assured of the freedom 
which they once enjoyed, separation 
would not necessarily be the only 
wise course. 

One can affirm, in conclusion, 
that the lessons learned by a Church 
which has been through the valley 
of the shadow of death and likewise 
through the raging fires of persecu- 
tion will have developed hidden 
strength and power. Upon this we 
may therefore place our hope that 
beyond our present conjecture there 
will be a revival of the best in the 
great Churches of Germany and a 
rebirth of the spirit of the Reforma- 
tion. This may involve the tiny free 
churches (Methodist and Baptist) 
as well, although at present little is 
known of their condition. In the 
early stages of Nazism they pre- 
sented a sorry spectacle of rampant 
nationalism, 





THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER 
George W. Edwards 


WE are living through one of the 
great transitions of world his- 
tory. “We wande~ between two 
world, one dead, the other powerless 
to be born.” The Hebrew prophets 
also lived in such a transition period. 
Augustine stood at a similar great 
divide in history, when the Roman 
empire was breaking up and society 
was entering the dark age. To stand 
in one age and pierce the veil of the 
next is the task of the prophet who 
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has a full understanding of the in- 
stitutions of his own time and, in ad- 
dition, divine revelation to see the 
features of the new order. 

The social scientist has not been 
very successful in predicting the fu- 
ture. He has not been good at even 
interpreting the events of his own 
time. He has not been able with 
any degree of accuracy to forecast 
the future swings of the short busi- 
ness cycle. He is therefore incompe- 








tent to foretell the long-range trends 
of secular history. A catastrophic 
movement, however, such as the 
present, stimulates one who lives 
through it, regardless of his knowl- 
edge or his inspiration to seek the 
meaning of the chaos around him 
and attempt to glimpse the course 
which lies ahead. 


Let us first look back over the 
path which we have trod. The mod- 
ern age has been one of the most 
brilliant in human history. The Re- 
naissance and later the enlighten- 
ment dispelled the ignorance and 
superstition which had encrusted the 
human mind over the centuries. Sci- 
ence gave society the means of ob- 
taining greater control over the 
physical world. Liberalism conferred 
upon the western world a system 
which respected the freedom of the 
individual and which recognized 
that he had certain rights not to be 
violated by the state or by the 
church. Capitalism applied the 
knowledge of science and the prin- 
ciples of liberalism and made the 
material benefits of the new civil- 
ization available to society. Serfdom 
was replaced by the machine. A 
high standard of living and leisure, 
formerly for the few, was now for 
the many. There was every possi- 
bility at the dawn of the twentieth 
century that these material benefits 
would be available in an increasing 
volume to an ever larger number of 
recipients. Instead, however, the 
western world applied its scientific 
knowledge to bring about its own 
destruction. Implements of war be- 
came more efficient, imperialism 
and international conflict became 
more widespread, monopolistic con- 
trol of the means of production be- 
came greater. By the nineteen-forties 
the western world had not only in- 
volved itself, but almost the entire 
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globe in a war which brought death 
and misery to countless millions. 
Modern civilization failed to gen- 
erate moral power along with the 
growth of its institutions. 

There was a lag in spiritual ad- 
justment with the development of 
technology. In the words of mech- 
anics the western world had a model 
T social ethics in a P40 world. As 
one invention followed another, the 
dynamic force of mechanical im- 
provements drastically affected the 
social institutions of western culture. 
It was therefore necessary continu- 
ally to adjust and readjust these in- 
stitutions in order to keep pace with 
technological change. Ever faster 
went technological change until it 
was completely out of social control, 
with the result of increasing unem- 
ployment and warfare. 

In seeking to understand the fu- 
ture trend of western civilization, 
we must recapture the spirit of the 
Hebrew prophets. We must regain 
the uncompromising and uncondi- 
tional position of Amos that a plumb 
line has been set in the midst of 
western culture, and there is no 
question about the certainty of the 
end. In the words of Jeremiah so- 
cial sin is so deeply ingrained in 
the social system that it cannot be 
reformed. From Jeremiah also we 
must take heed of the facts and not 
be swayed by false optimism to 
preach peace and prosperity when 
there is no peace and prosperity. 

The crisis through which we are 
passing is not economic in nature. 
It therefore cannot be solved by eco- 
nomic means. Economics is no lon- 
ger the dominant motive in society. 
It is too difficult for most of us to 
realize this fact, since our civiliza- 
tion has been dominated by eco- 
nomic determinism for several cen- 











turies. Our crisis is essentially moral 
and spiritual in nature and can 
therefore be overcome only by the 
development of non-economic val- 
ues. 

The leadership in this shift of 
values can be undertaken best by 
the Church. In assuming this tre- 
mendous task, the Church must fol- 
low a definite program of action. 
The first principle of strategy must 
be to extricate itself from the col- 


that faced it in the fourth century. 
Then the Roman empire was disin- 


‘tegrated, and Christianity separated 


itself from the institutions of the dy- 
ing order. Today from the wreckage 
of the old structure the Church 
must salvage the best elements. Thus 
liberalism, democracy and tolerance 
should be endowed with new vital- 
ity by the church. The Church 
should also provide the standards 
for judging the new institutions for 





the coming order. When will the 


lapsing order. The Church today is 
Church be ready for this task? 


confronted with the same problem 





CONFERENCE FOR MINISTERS AND OTHER RELIGIOUS WORKERS 


July 10-14 and July 17-21. Lectures on Significant Topics by John C. Bennett, 
George A. Buttrick, John L. Casteel, Henry Sloane Coffin, Erdman Harris, Laur- 
ence T. Hosie, J. V. Moldenhawer, James Muilenburg. Forums with Jesse B. Barber, 
§. Ernest Johnson, Reinhold Niebuhr, Hans Simons. (July 10-14. Russell Lectures of 
Auburn Seminary by Dr. Adam Burnet, minister St. Cuthbert's Church, Edinburgh). 


July 24-28. Problems of the Pastor in the Year Ahead. (Jointly sponsored by the 
Commission on Religion and Health, Federal Council of Churches and Union Semi- 
nary). Speakers: Roy A. Burkhart, Marion J. Creeger, Russell Dicks, Chaplain Harry 
C. Fraser, Elmore M. McKee, Dr. James S. Plant, Otis R. Rice, Ralph W. Sock- 
man, George Soule. 

July 31-Aug. 4. The Local Church and Critical Issues of Our Day. Speakers: 
Bradford S. Abernethy, Will W. Alexander, J. Kenneth Galbraith, Benson Y. Lan- 
dis, Paul Limbert, Benjamin E. Mays, Leslie B. Moss, Justin Wroe Nixon, Edwin 
G. Nourse, Frederick E. Reissig, J. Raymond Walsh. 


SUMMER SCHOOL — July 3 to August I1, 1944 


Enrollment for credit July 3 to 21 and July 24 to August |! also possible. Courses 
in Bible, Church History, Philosophy of Religion, Christian Ethics, Practical Theology 
and Religious Education. 

Wide range of Columbia University courses also available. 


Address: Director of Summer Courses 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY @ 3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
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IN APPRECIATION 


Robert Hastings Nichols 


For 34 years Robert Hastings 
Nichols has been a teacher of 
Church History. He came in 1910 
to the Faculty of Auburn Theolog- 
ical Seminary with which he has 
been connected ever since, coming 
to New York in 1939 when Auburn 
became associated with Union. Be- 
fore beginning his career as a semi- 
nary professor he had taken his A.B. 
and Ph. D. at Yale, had taught two 
years at the Hill School, had spent 
one year in theology at Mansfield 
College, Oxford, and two years at 
Auburn Seminary (Class of 1901), 
and had served nine years in the 
pastorate. 

Dr. Nichols’ teaching has been 
characterized by the highest stan- 
dards of scholarship, to which stan- 
dards he has held himself as rigidly 
and uncompromisingly as he has 
held his students. With slipshod or 
superficial work he has had scant 
patience. Along with his teaching he 
has found time for a considerable 
amount of writing and editorial 
work, including The Growth of the 
Christian Church 1914 (revised 
1941), Medieval Christianity 1925, 
The Age of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion 1928, numerous articles in the 
Dictionary of American Biography, 
the editorship of Church History, a 
quarterly, and the associate editor- 
ship of the Presbyterian Tribune of 
which he was one of the founders. 

But Dr. Nichols has been for ma- 
ny years a maker of church history 
as well as a teacher and writer of it. 
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He has given himself with rare de- 
votion to what may be called the 
ecclesiastical interests of the Presby- 
terian Church. The organized life of 
the church in the presbytery, in the 
Synod and in the General Assembly 
has felt the influence of his forward 
looking leadership and has had 
throughout the years the full benefit 
of his unusual administrative gifts. 
A keen sense. of responsibility, an ef- 
ficient handling of infinite detail, to- 
gether with vision and sound judg- 
ment have made him valuable in 
positions of trust. The meetings of 
the Synod of New York, of which 
body he has been Stated Clerk since 
1922, have for many years been of 
superior quality and _ inspiration 
largely due to his planning and man- 
agement. He has been active also in 
the affairs of the General Assembly, 
having served on several important 
committees and as a member of the 
Assembly’s Permanent Judicial 
Commission from 1931 to 1937. 
Without being in the least denomi- 
nationally minded Dr. Nichols has 
seen the value of denominational 
loyalty as a means to the service of 
the whole Church of Christ and his 
interest in ecumenical Christianity 
has been as keen as his interest in 
his own particular branch of the 
church. 

His influence in the church has 
always been on the progressive side. 
He has fought hard for the liberty 
of the Christian conscience as 
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against obscurantism and regimenta- 
tion in all its forms. He was one of 
a small group, for example, who 
conceived, wrote and launched ‘““The 
Affirmation,” often erroneously cal- 
led “The Auburn Affirmation,” 
which was a virtual bill of rights for 
the Christian believer. He has stood 
staunchly for the social application 
of the Gospel and for social action 
by the church and pioneered in 
pressing for such action in the years 
when it was not popular. 


A man of indefatigable industry, 
his friends cannot conceive of his en- 
joying carefree idleness, even when 
a period of such freedom is well 
earned. Although he partially retires 
now and will teach only two classes, 
he is not relinquishing his other in- 
terests. He continues as Stated Clerk 
of the Synod of New York and in 
this and other ways will continue to 
serve the Presbyterian Church and 
the Church at large. 

Wa ttTER S. Davison 





Harold Harrison Tryon 


Sean year Professor Tryon com- 
pletes thirty-six years of service 
as a member of the faculty of Union 
Theological Seminary. He was a 
young instructor when the institu- 
tion moved to its present location in 
1910; he has witnessed an almost 
complete turnover in the faculty and 
has supervised the transit of many 
student generations through these 
halls. Theological fashions have 
come and gone, student enthusiasm 
has switched from one mania to an- 
other, faculty members have puls- 
ated with the ebb and flow of intel- 
lectual and mundane events, but 
through it all Professor Tryon has 
remained efficient, good natured, 
and imperturbable. Is it any wonder 
that it is impossible to imagine 
Union Seminary without him? Is it 
any wonder that we bid farewell to 
him and Mrs. Tryon with sincere 
affection and deep regret? 

After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Professor 
Tryon entered Union Seminary in 
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1901 and in due course received his 
B.D. degree summa cum laude. 
Somewhere along the route he also 
acquired an M.A. at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Perhaps this explains why he 
has been attempting ever since to 
prevent students from taking a B.D. 
at Union and an M.A. at Columbia 
simultaneously. For two years he 
studied abroad at Berlin, Heidel- 
berg, and the American School in 
Jerusalem, on the travelling fellow- 
ship which he received from the 
Seminary. He then reutrned to 
Union, in 1908, as an instructor in 
New Testament and Church His- 
tory, and except for a position in 
the wartime Commission of the 
Churches from 1917 to 1919, he has 
been teaching here ever since. He 
has been an associate professor since 
1923, Registrar since 1924, and Sec- 
retary of the Faculty since 1929. I 
know that this information is accu- 
rate because Professor Tryon wrote 
it himself in the process of compil- 
ing the Alumni Catalogue. 








But the most endearing and the 
most valuable qualities of Professor 
Tryon as a person are not recorded 
in any book; they are engraved, ra- 
ther, in the minds and hearts of his 
colleagues and his students. For one 
thing, by universal testimony, he is 
the most painless teacher of New 
Testament Greek ever to appear on 
the surface of the globe. It was my 
privilege to belong to a group of 
about a dozen students in my Semi- 
nary class who became so captivated 
by the Greek language under his 
skillful tutelage that after taking his 
introductory course we persuaded 
him to continue teaching us for a 
second year. We used to gather in 
his apartment and read Plato toge- 
ther. I little realized at the time 
what it meant for an administrative 
officer, who was also teaching a full 
complement of classes, to add a 
course of this kind to his program. 
But I am sure that he would feel at 
least partially compensated if he 
could realize the gratitude and de- 
light with which the members of 
that class look back upon those 
hours spent with him in his home. 

For another reason, I am glad to 
be able to write a word of personal 
testimony. I have also had the privi- 
lege of working in close collabora- 
tion with him in recent years on 
administrative matters; and one real- 
ly has to see him firsthand amidst 
the complicated wear and tear of 
such work in order to appreciate 
fully how faithful and invaluable his 
service to the Seminary has been. I 
dare say that few people have ever 
sat down with a pencil and paper to 
make a reckoning of how many 
matters, ranging from the most im- 
portant problems of policy down to 
the multifarious details of faculty 
and student arrangements, have 
been handled by the Registrar’s Of- 
fice. He has shown great skill in 
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maintaining cordial relations be- 
tween the Seminary and other insti- 
tutions, especially, of course, Colum- 
bia University. He has kept in touch 
with about 3400 alumni spread to 
the four corners of the earth. He has 
had a hand in making arrangements 
for all the official ceremonies, spe- 
cial lectureships, visiting dignitaries, 
and conferring of degrees for a 
whole generation in the Seminary’s 
life. He can sit down at a moment’s 
notice and dictate copy for the cata- 
logue, letters concerning admission, 
faculty minutes, alumni announce- 
ments, or the proceedings of half a 
dozen committees, and the product 
will always be couched in concise, 
lucid English, with a certain style of 
its own. Because he has so frequent- 
ly been the first person to whom a 
prospective student writes and the 
last person with whom a fading 
alumnus communicates, Professor 
Tryon has done more than his share 
in maintaining a tone of Christian 
dignity in the handling of Seminary 
matters. 

Most important of all, he has 
been a constantly stabilizing influ- 
ence. It is very hard to retain an at- 
tack of nerves very long in his pres- 
ence. I have seen him sit in difficult 
meetings where he has saved the 
situation by keeping his sense of pro- 
portion, his sense of humor, and his 
friendly willingness to consider all 
sides of a question. His imperturb- 
ability is infectious, and there have 
been countless times when all of us 
have been either consciously or un- 
consciously his debtors because of it. 
I was once so amazed by this quality 
that I asked him whether he ever, 
got angry. His reply was as follows: 
“Oh, yes. There are times at the 
end of a long day when everything 
has gone wrong that I'll crumple up 
a piece of paper, throw it at the 
waste basket, and if it doesn’t go in, 
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I'll be so angry that I just let it lie 
there without even going over to 
pick it up.” 

This is the testimony of one stu- 
dent and colleague. It goes without 


‘saying that everyone else in the 


Seminary community could expand 
the story indefinitely—a story of ap- 


preciation and good will which have 
been constantly present during the 
years that Professor and Mrs. Tryon 
have been at the Seminary, and 
which will continue in our minds 
and hearts now that they are about 
to leave us. 
—Davow E. Roserts 





Daniel Johnson Fleming 


ST forty years ago, there gradu- 
ated from Union Seminary one 
of the most remarkable classes in its 
history. Not the least of its distinc- 
tions is the fact that it has given its 
alma mater no fewer than four 
members of the Faculty—an unpre- 
cedented record. Professor Hume re- 
tired last spring. Professors Fleming 
and Tryon leave us at the forthcom- 
ing Commencement. Only Dr. Fos- 
dick will remain to continue a teach- 
ing tradition of which the notable 
Class of 1904 may be justly proud. 
Daniel Johnson Fleming came to 
Union from Wooster College. While 
he was studying theology at the 
Seminary, he also took the M.A. at 
Columbia, and his preparation for 
missionary service was completed 
with the M.Sc. at the University of 
Chicago. He and Mrs. Fleming im- 
mediately set sail for the Orient 
where he took up his responsibilities 
as. professor of physics at Forman 
Christian College, Lahore, one of 
the great Christian universities of 
India. Returning to the United 
States after a full term of service in 
1912, he finished work for the doc- 
torate of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and in 1915 he 
joined the Seminary Faculty, first as 
Director of the Department of For- 
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eign Service and then as Professor 
of Missions. 

Dr. Fleming’s interests have been 
too wide-reaching, his contributions 
to both Seminary and Church too 
varied and too numerous to permit 
adequate summarization in brief 
compass. Those contributions have 
flowed mainly along four channels. 

First, through his immediate re- 
sponsibility in the Seminary class- 
room which has always held primary 
claim upon his time and _ labors. 
Next, through service, generously 
proffered and competently discharg- 
ed, upon innumerable committees, 
boards and inquiries of the churches. 
Twice, Dr. Fleming has returned to 
the Orient on commissions to sur- 
vey the missionary enterprise. He 
has visited the Younger Churches of 
Latin America. Had the present 
War not intervened, a furlough year 
would have found him exploring the 
African continent, the only great 
mission area still awaiting his study. 
Thus, indirectly, his own knowledge 
and his gifts to the thought of others 
have been greatly extended. 

There is no more impressive evi- 
dence of two of Dr. Fleming’s most 
marked characteristics—limitless en- 
ergy and ever new interests—than 
the lengthening shelf of books which 








have flowed steadily from his pen. 
Three treat of problems of India. 
Ten are concerned with the general 
attitude and philosophy of Chris- 
tians in their approach to non- 
Christian peoples. Then, in more re- 
cent years, his attention has been 
claimed for the place of beauty in 
the life of the Church, and he has 
given us three beautifully conceived 
and illustrated volumes, opening to 
Christians of the West something of 
the aesthetic riches of the new 
Churches of the East. 

Dr. Fleming's final contribution 
has been of a more intimate and 
personal kind. If one travels across 
the world today, he discovers Union 
alumni in posts of front-rank leader- 
ship almost everywhere. For many 


of them, Union means, first and last, 
friendly and painstaking counsel by 
correspondence, hearty welcome into 
a home with doors always wide ajar 
in boundless hospitality, at the hands 
of the man and woman who, these 
thirty years, have given tirelessly, 
thought and spirit for their welfare. 
Estopped from further direct mis- 
sionary service after one term, Dr. 
and Mrs. Fleming have continued to 
pour their lives into the World Mis- 
sion through the lives of scores of 
others who, today, will rise from the 
ends of the earth to join the chorus 
of those nearer home to give thanks 
and say “Godspeed” as they con- 
clude this chapter of unstinted ser- 
vice in the spirit as well as the name 
of the Master. H. P. VAN DusEN 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Reality of the Church as the Com- 
munion of Saints: A Study of Luther’s 
. Doctrine of the Church. By George 


Wolfgang Forell. Wenonah, N. J.: 
published by the author, 1943. 107 
pages. $1.25. 

In his valuable essay Mr. Forell ex- 


pounds Luther’s conception of the church 
as the communion of saints on the basis 
of his writings “up to the year 1522.” 
This limitation has the advantage of al- 
lowing his fundamental idea regarding 
the church to be seen distinctly, free 
from confusion caused by later ideas re- 
sulting from experience with ecclesiasti- 
cal organization and church-state rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Forell reverses the interpretation 
of Luther’s history emphasized by Roman 
Catholics, according to which Luther 
wrought out a doctrine of the church 
as a dafense measure after his breach 
with Rome. With abundant documen- 
tation he maintains that under the in- 
fluence of his great illumination there 
took form in Luther’s mind a new con- 
ception of the church as “first and fore- 
most the church of the Gospel.” He finds 
this as early as the Lectures on the 
Psalms. Here is the basis of the idea of 
the communion of the saints. 

“For Luther, the Church was always 
the ‘fellowship or communion of saints, 
of the pious, of believing men upon 
earth, who have been called and are 
kept and ruled by the Holy Spirit and 
are daily increased through the sacra- 
ment and the Word of God’.” The 
church is a society of persons, not a 
platonic abstraction; but it exists be- 
cause of the gospel, not because of its 
members. “The Church is simultaneous- 
ly real communion and fellowship of 
real and concrete people, and yet also 
the kingdom of God, absolutely depen- 
dent upon the gospel of Christ, the Holy 
Spirit and God’s gracious intervention.” 

Luther, Mr. Forell shows, acknowl- 
edged the mixed character of the church, 
the wheat and the tares, and the mixed 
character of individual members. It ac- 
cords with his basic conception that in 
his teaching not righteous persons are 
the visible marks of the church for the 
believer, but the “Word,” i.e. the living 
truth, not dead letter, and the “Sacra- 
ment.” 


Mr. Forell thinks that Luther’s most 
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important contribution to the doctrine 
of the church was his application of the 
idea of the communion of saints to the 
church’s life. By redefining “saint” in 
New Testament fashion as equivalent to 
the believer he banished the notions of 
merit and of “religious profit-motif” 
which had gathered around the medieval 
idea of sainthood. Then the ruling prin- 
ciple of the church as the communion 
of saints is love answering the unbought 
love of God. The life of the church so 
conceived is mutual sharing of all gifts 
and possessions, spiritual and material 
as well, and service of the brethren. The 
Christian is no independent individual, 
but a member of a “divine collectivity.” 
Here as elsewhere Mr. Forell quotes so 
largely and judiciously that one breathes 
the air of Luther. He speaks with reason 
of the impoverishment of the idea of the 
church in modern Protestantism. His ex- 
position of Luther’s communion of saints 
is a needed corrective. It is a gratifica- 
tion to Union Seminary to see so learned, 
thoughtful and religiously profound a 
work from one of our student fellowship. 
Rosert Hastincs NicHOLs 


A Compend of Luther’s Theology. Edited 
by Hugh Thomson Kerr, Jr. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1943. 253 
pages. $2. 

In a very satirical epigram Lessing 
once wrote concerning the German poet 
Klopstock : 

“Wer wird nicht einen Klopstock loben? 

Doch wird ihn. jeder lesen?—Nein. 

Wir wollen weniger erhoben 

Und fleissiger gelesen sein.” 
Unfortunately, what Lessing said in 

regard to Klopstock is not less true in 

regard to Luther. Everybody talks about 
him, but only very few read him. Luther 
is judged frequently not by anything he 
ever wrote or said, but by a certain type 
of Lutheran theology that has learned 
more from Thomas Aquinas than from 

Martin Luther. The reason for this 

deplorable situation seems to be the fact 

that Luther never wrote a concise sys- 
tematic theology. In the book under 








review Dr. Kerr, who is Associate Profes- 
sor of Systematic Theology at Princeton 
Seminary has tried to remedy the situ- 
ation by giving us a digest of Luther’s 
theology. The stated aim of his book is: 
“To provide a selection of the best and 
most representative of Luther’s theolo- 
gical writings, on the one hand, and to 
arrange these into a simple sequence, on 
the other hand, so that Luther’s doctrinal 
emphasis will be apparent without doing 
injustice to his own lack of traditional 
order.” Dr. Kerr has succeeded remark- 
ably well. In eleven sections that deal 
with Luther’s conception of “Revelation 
and the Bible,” “God,” “Jesus Christ,” 
“The Christian and the State,” “Escha- 
tology” etc., he lets Luther speak for 
himself. The result is that the reader gets 
a fair impression of Luther’s theology. 
However, only those works that are trans- 
lated into English have been used. Al- 
though this limited the material at the 
editor’s disposal it gives the reader the 
opportunity to consult these translations 
for further reference. 

There are a few points where Dr. 
Kerr’s emphasis is somewhat misleading. 
Luther did not believe in the eternal 
validity of the social structure of the 16th 
Century as may be erroneously deduced 
from the quotations in “The Christian 
and the State.” (He allows for change 
in his “Orders of Exception” and 
through “Heroic Men,” cf. Lau: “Aus- 
serliche Ordnung” und ‘“Weltlich Ding” 
in Luther’s Theologic.) And there are 
some other points where by a somewhat 
different selection, Luther’s particular 
emphasis could have been made clearer. 
(e.g. In regard to the relationship of 
“Bible” and “Gospel” cf. WA. XII, 259, 
8 ff.; Agape and Eros Cf. Roemerbrief 
II, 336, 22; and the doctrine of the 
Incarnation cf. E. A. 30, 207 etc.) In 
addition we might point out that it was 
not at Marburg where Luther said, 
“Here I stand.” (p. VI). But we ought 
to be grateful for what we have. 

Luther was one of the most profound 
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Christians of all times. To-day there are 
some rather weird ideas in circulation 
about him. Dr. Kerr’s book ought to be 
on the shelf of every Christian minister. 
Before we can talk about Luther we must 
first read him. GrorcE W. FFRELL 


The Problem of Pain. By C. S. Lewis. 

Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

‘No one can say” writes the author 
in his preface, “He jests at scars who 
never felt a wound, for I have never 
for one moment been in a state of mind 
to which even the imagination of serious 
pain was less than intolerable. If any 
man is safe from the danger of under- 
estimating this adversary, I am _ that 
man.” It is the greatest strength of Mr. 
Lewis’s book that he neither under- 
estimates nor intellectualizes away the 
poignant force of his adversary, despite 
his avowed intention to deal with the 
intellectual problem which _ suffering 
raises rather than to give inspiration or 
solace by which it may be borne. One 
never forgets that the problem under dis- 
cussion is pain, not the objective abstrac- 
tion “evil.” The author’s attack on the 
problem is that of a thinking layman of 
whose experience pain, defined as “any 
experience, whether physical or mental, 
which the patient dislikes,” is an integral 
part, striving to express in terms of 
Christian belief, its meaning for our lives 
and destinies. His method is sometimes 
that of straight philosophical argument, 
sometimes imaginative imagery, “a likely 
tale,’ sometimes a single presentation of 
the Christian doctrine followed by 
answers to its objections. The genius of 
the whole presentation however is its 
lucid unity of thinking which deals 
delicately yet bluntly with objections 
from the sentimental and the cynical 
side, to the Christian understanding of 
God’s transcendent goodness and pur- 
pose for man, and man’s wickedness, in- 
sufficiency and destiny. Pain, for Lewis, 
is the very corollary of the process of 
self-surrender to that destiny. 


























One of the 13 full page illustrations by 
WILLEM HENDRIK VAN LOON 


which appear in 


MEN OF LIBERTY 


Ten Unitarian Pioneers 


By STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 


Director, American Unitarian Youth 
Editor, The Christian Register 


Written primarily for young people, this book 
forcefully reminds us that honest religion never 
comes cheaply or easily. 


FREDERICK MAY ELIOT, President, American 
Unitarian Association: 
"This is history made immediately reie- 
7 vant and the pioneers of earlier days 
The Mop Hanes Fursriey in Ereicy made vitally contemporaneous.’ 











PRESTON BRADLEY, Pastor, The People's Church of Chicago: 
"Never a more welcome and more needed book!" 
ARNOLD WESTWOOD, President, American Unitarian Youth: 
"Young People who heard the reading of the manuscript at summer conferences 
responded with enthusiasm." 
Durable, cloth bound edition, $1.75 
Students' paper covered edition, $1.00 





Another notable Beacon Press publication 


AN ADVENTURE IN WORLD ORDER 


By PHILIP CURTIS NASH 
President, The University of Toledo 
Moderator, The American Unitarian Assocaition 
A Covenant for the United Nations by the former National Executive Director of the 
League of Nations Association. It includes in its appendices basic documents seldom 
found conveniently between the covers of one book, such as The Atlantic Charter, The 
Four Freedoms, the Teheran Declaration, the Senate Resolutions, etc. 
RALPH BARTON PERRY, : Professor of Philosophy at Harvard and Chairman of the Uni- 
versities Committee on Post-War International Problems: 
"| have read it with interest and admiration. | think you have effectively presented 
a moderate and sensible program." 
SUMNER WELLES: 
"President Nash's book is one which should be read by every American citizen inter- 
ested in safeguarding the security of this country in the years to come." 
$1.50 a copy 
order from 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY BOOKSTORE 











The Case for Christianity. By C. S. Lew- 
is. Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

Seldom has a Christian apologetic 
been more effectively crystallized, col- 
loquialized and condensed into 56 pages 
than in this pert volume. Mr. Lewis ap- 
peals not only to that which seems logical 
to the mind, but to that which rings true 
to human experience. He starts there, 
with the human concept of right and 
wrong, and basing his entire argument 
on this fact of human nature, and the 
tension which it creates, he presents 
Christian beliefs one by one. He answers 
the arguments for alternative positions 
conclusively if one accepts his first 
premise, and explains the adequacy of 
his own, with the sophistic brilliance of 
a trained thinker in complete mastery of 
his theme. Nevertheless this is a book 
for doubters of the mind rather than of 
the soul, for it cannot in such brief com- 
pass face the fundamental mood of em- 
pirical pessimism in the face of which 
ontological and moral arguments for God 
merely beg the question. Its greatest 
value is as discipline for well meaning 
but loose thinking Christians. 

CHARLES WEST 


Science, Religion, and the Future. By C. 
E, Raven. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. 1943 x+125 pp. $2.00. 

There can be no serious question about 
the need for a clarification of the rela- 
tionship, in our civilization, between the 
religious outlook and the outlook of the 
great enterprise known as empirical sci- 
ence. Canon Raven attempts to make 
such a clarification. On the whole his 
little book is successful. He presents the 
issues clearly and in historical context, 
and his knowledge of the whole range 
of problems involved is accurate and ex- 
tended, even if never extended beyond 
British writers. 

His position is definitely that of a 
synthesizer. He sees elements in the sci- 
entific attitude and elements in the 
Christian faith which are valuable and 
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important in themselves and which he is 
interested in seeing preserved for the 
benefit of future civilization. However 
every attempt to synthesize opposites, or 
bring together the best from two conflict- 
ing points of view seems, to me, doomed 
to failure, unless this is done from a third 
point of view not itself identified with 
one side or the other. 

Surprisingly enough, Raven delivers 
himself over into the camp of scientific 
method, even if in a qualified sense. He 
says, “We may adopt different standards 
of verification and test our results by dif- 
ferent criteria: that is a matter for en- 
quiry and discussion. But even if our ap- 
plication of the technique is defective, 
induction remains our _ instrument: 
whatever our subject, we are in that 
respect ‘all scientists now’.” (p. 4) It 
should seem obvious that to put our 
faith in the method of instruction, in 
the Baconian sense of that word, is for 
religion tantamount to crying, “It is 
finished.” - 

The author in following the tradition 
of the Cambridge Platonists, would em- 
phasize the “subjectivity” of science and 
also the relativity of scientific measure- 
ment. “Man instead of being the meas- 
ure of all things and the lord of creation 
discovers himself to be capable of form- 
ing a subjective, fragmentary and, for 
all he knows, fantastically inexact con- 
cept of a universe immeasurably trans- 
cending his powers of appreciation or of 
control.” (p. 66) 

The difficulty with this approach 
which is so characteristic of Eddington 
and subjective idealism, is that it makes 
the validity of “the unseen world” de- 
pendent on the fact that the present 
state of science is not able to cope with 
life, as life, and with spirit. Rather what 
is needed is the systematic attempt to 
show that science cannot, in principle 
and not merely in practise, translate life 
into quantitative, calculable entities. 

The book is required reading for all 
theologians and those who view with 
alarm the completely mechanistic ap- 
proach to life. The basic opposition be- 
tween a religious and a non-religious 
outlook on life will not be overcome, 
however, by a series of lectures alter- 
nately in favor of science and religion. 

Joun E. SmitrH 
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‘Outstanding Macmillan Books 





The Life of Jesus 
By MAURICE GOGUEL 


A masterpiece of historical criticism 
for ministers and students of the New 
Testament. Dr. Frederick C. Grant of 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City, says of it, “I believe it is the 
best manual for the study of the life of 
Christ in any language.” $5.00 


The Primacy of Faith 
By RICHARD KRONER 


The important question of the relation- 
ship between faith and reason here re- 
ceives provocative treatment by an out- 
standing philosopher. “Compactly and 
lucidly written. It puts the question of 
faith for moderns in clear technical 
terms.”— The Nation $2.50 


The Creative Delivery of Sermons 
By ROBERT WHITE KIRKPATRICK 


“Good preaching is teamwork of heart and head. Read this book 
and learn how to link them.” Thus writes Ralph W. Sockman in 
the Foreword to this brilliant work which tells the secret of ef- 
fective “getting your sermons across” to your congregation. $2.50 


The University and 
the Modern World 


By ARNOLD S. NASH 
No one seriously concerned with to- 
morrow’s world can afford to ignore 
this deeply informed book on the broad 
purposes of higher education. “We 
know of no more thorough examina- 
tion of the entire problem, no book on 


the topic more crowded with stimula- 
$2.50 


The One Volume 


Bible Commentary 
Edited by J. R. DUMMELOW 


Line by line the Bible is here com- 
mented on in a handy volume of near- 
ly eleven hundred pages. “More in- 
formation, attractively presented, than 
can be found in the same amount of 
space in the whole realm of Bible liter- 
ature.”—Bishop C. R. Anderson (Pro- 
testant Episcopal) , Diocese of Chicago. 

$3.00 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY—60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 























In the Steps of Moses. By Louis Golding. 
Philadelphia. Jewish Publication So- 
ciety. 1943. $2.50. 

In this volume an English novelist 
undertakes to make the story of Moses 
more vivid by visiting the scenes where 
it is supposed to have transpired. This 
requires a considerable amount of reli- 
ance on traditions of various kinds. The 
book is a travelogue with an admixture 
of critical, legendary and archaelogical 
material worked in. The humor is often 
of a purely British flavor. The Arab 
hatred for the Jews comes in for much 
attention and evidently caused the author 
considerable embarrassment. In _ the 
absence of any similar Christian book of 
recent vintage it will be of interest to 
the minister and Sunday School teacher. 


The Ladder of Progress in Palestine. By 
C. C. McCown. New York, Harper. 
1943. $3.50. 

Professor McCown, head of the Pales- 
tine Institute of the Pacific School of 
Religion, has written a fascinating, finely 
illustrated book about the whole field of 
Palestinian Archaeology, from the Pre- 
historic to the Graeco-Roman periods. 
The excavations carried on by his In- 
stitute under the late Dr. Badé at Tell 
en Nasbeh (Mizpah?) deserves and re- 
ceives special attention. The book is one 
of the best and most authoritative, writ- 
ten by a man who is not only an archaeo- 
logist but a Biblical scholar, alert to see 
and properly appraise the bearing of 
the archaeological discoveries on the in- 
terpretation of the Hebrew and early 
Christian documents. 

Emit G. KRAELING 


In Search of Maturity. By Fritz Kunkel. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1943. pp. xii-292. $2.75. 

Fritz Kunkel has already made a dis- 
tinct contribution to the understanding 
of personality. This, his first book written 
in English, is the most significant and 
for the religious worker the most valuable 
of his writings thus far published. 

Here is a work on the psychology of 
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personality written from a definite Chris- 
tian point of view and recognizing fully 
the deep religious resources and factors 
involved in the achievement of spiritual 
and emotional maturity. Kunkel’s insight 
into the deeper unconscious mechanisms 
are needed in any thoughtful considera- 
tion of the nature of man and also in 
any adequate philosophy of pastoral 
care, 

A second or third reading of this im- 
portant book will bring fresh apprecia- 
tion of its value. Otis R. Ricz 


The Church and Psychotherapy. By Karl 
Ruf Stolz. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1943. pp. 312. $2.50. 
This posthumously published volume 

completes a trilogy from the pen of the 
late Dean of the Hartford School of 
Religious Education. The other two have 
dealt with the more technical aspects of 
pastoral counseling and mechanisms of 
personality. In this third book Dr. Stolz 
examines the resources of the Christian 
Church and its ministry which do or can 
contribute to the prevention or therapy 
of emotional and mental maladjustment. 
For many readers these potential values 
of Christian experience, worship and 
practice will for the first time be recog- 
nized in relation to individual and social 
mental health. For the clergy and reli- 
gious workers generally the book will be 
thought-provoking. 

The author was attempting a pioneer 
task in a new and rather confused field. 
It is good that this beginning has been 
made but much more thought must be 
given to this important aspect of the 
Church’s mission. 

Otis R. Rice 


An American Dilemma. By Gunnar Myr- 
dal. Harpers, N. Y. 1944, 2 vols. $7.50. 
The Carnegie Foundation has indulged 

in the American propensity for self-criti- 

cism by asking the famous Swedish so- 
ciologist, Gunnar Myrdal, to come here 
and make a study of the American Ne- 
gro problem. The completed work is tre- 
mendously important as a systematic stu- 
dy of the whole field. What is perhaps 
even more important is that Myrdal finds 
the problem of the Negro in America to 
be only a particularly acute version of 
the larger dilemma between the Amer- 
ican Creed in theory and practice. “In 
principle the Negro problem was settled 
long ago: in practice it has not been 

effectuated.” (p. 24) 

The author’s general theory is that 
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there is “a general interdependence be- 
tween all the factors in the Negro prob- 
lem. White prejudice and discrimination 
keep the Negro low in standards of liv- 
ing, health, education, manners, and 
morais. This in turn gives support to 
white prejudice. White prejudice and 
Negro standards thus mutually ‘cause’ 
each other.” (p. 75) There are two 
reasons why this ‘vicious circle’ isn’t al- 
ways depressive, (1) the American 
Creed, (2) the institutional structure of 
American society, school, church, univer- 
sity, foundation, trade union, and the 
state. Myrdal is optimistic about the 
eventual solution of the problem through 
these institutions which are based on the 
American Creed. 

There are two-reasons why I believe 
Myrdal is too optimistic. First, there are 
basic inconsistencies in the American 
Creed itself which he underestimates. 
The Negro was the first victim of Amer- 
ica’s inability to face the conflict between 
the “Rights of Man” and the “Rights of 
Property,” both parts of our Creed. The 
Negro was given his rights as a man at 
a time when the possibility of acquiring 
property easily had already disappeared 
in the South and was fast disappearing 
elsewhere. Second, Myrdal does not ade- 
quately estimate the strong tendency to- 
ward segregation in the North and the 
South where the complexity of urban 
society throws different functional 
groups, and especially the Negro who is 
both the member of a class and a race, 
into increasing social and physical iso- 
lation. 

Myrdal’s classification of the types of 
discrimination in the order of their im- 
portance to the white man is illumina- 
ting, (1) Intermarriage, sex relations 
with white women, (2) The etiquette 
of personal relations, (3) Segregation 
and discrimination in public facilities, 
(4) Political disfranchisement, (5) Dis- 
crimination in law courts and by police, 
(6) Discrimination in securing land, 
credit, jobs, public relief, social welfare 
services. The Negro’s own rank is just 
about the reverse. He demands economic 
justice first and foremost, but “social dis- 
crimination is a powerful means of keep- 
ing the Negroes down in all other re- 
spects.” (p. 642) 

Perhaps the weakest point in Myrdal’s 
discussion is the Negro’s relation to labor 
unions where he advocates a policy of 
opportunism. He debunks the reality of 
labor solidarity. “Labor Solidarity is not 
a thing by itself; its exists . . . only in 
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the feelings of the workers for each 
other.” (p. 91) Such over-emphasis on 
‘psychological reality’ is dangerous to any 
sort of solidarity between Negro and 
white except that of being equally ex- 
ploited by fascist-minded manipulators 
who are interested in preserving the spe- 
cial interests of other groups in our so- 
ciety. 

What is most discouraging from the 
point of view of a minister is that Myr- 
dal sees no possibility of the Negro be- 
ing able to rise above an obsession with 
his own problem. He advises the Negro 
community to be opportunist in every 
rspect, rather arid advice to those who 
are interested in its creative contribution 
to American life. 

Tep THORNTON 


Paideia: The Ideals of Greek Culture. 
By Werner Jaeger. Translated from 
the German by Gilbert Highet. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 3 vols., 
1939 and 1943. $10.00. 

Vol. I (no title) xxix 420; Vol. II In 

Search of the Divine Centre, xv 442; 

Vol. III The Conflict of Cultural 

Ideals in the Age of Plato, viii, 374. 

Werner Jaeger, possibly the greatest 
classical scholar of our time, was former- 
ly professor in Berlin and is now Univer- 
sity Professor at Harvard and Director 
of the Institute for Classical Studies; his 
translator is Professor of Greek and Latin 
at Columbia University, a brilliant and 
gifted classicist who devoted several years 
to this work. 

In these volumes the author treats a 
subject hitherto unexplored, namely, 
paideia, the shaping of the Greek char- 
acter. His conviction is that the secret 
of the unique and undying influence of 
Greece is that their true culture was 
born in the attempt to create a higher 
type of man who should approximate the 
ideal humanitas, The Greeks believed, 
in other words, “that education embodied 
the purpose of all human effort.” “It 
was, they held, the ultimate justification 
of both the individual and the commu- 
nity.” The ideal which they pursued, 
and which became clear to them as they 
moved along the historical path, was it- 
self born in the very life of the people, 
and so the attempt is made “to explain 
the interaction between the historical 
process by which thier character was 
formed and the intellectual process by 
which they constructed their ideal of 
human personality.” 

Perhaps it can be put this way: Pro- 
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Slavery and Freedom 
By NICHOLAS BERDYAEV 


A noted writer and thinker examines, in frank and trenchant fashion, the 
various modern conceptions—spiritual, economic, political—to which man 
makes himself a slave. $2.75 


* 
Christian Counter-Attack 


By Hugh Martin, Douglas Newton, 
H. M. Waddams, and R. R. Williams 


These thrilling and inspiring true stories of individual heroism and self- 
sacrifice are a record of the courageous battle which the European Churches 
are waging against Nazi persecution and cruelty. $1.50 


* 
Doctrine of the Trinity 


By LEONARD HODGSON 


A readable and valuable presentation of this central Christian Doctrine by 
an outstanding theologian whose mass of original material makes this volume 
a distinguished contribution, the first of its kind in more thana decade. $2.50 


A Certain ‘Blind Man 


Essays on the American Mood 
By ROBERT ELLIOT FITCH 


“In five brilliant essays he makes a searching analysis of the spiritual heritage, 
the present spiritual condition, and the spiritual destiny of the American 
people’ — Pasadena Post $2.00 


* 


Christianity and Democracy 
JACQUES MARITAIN 


Professor Maritain offers a stimulating and timely analogy between two 
great concepts idealizing the common man and indicates “the direction in 
which we will have to proceed” to win not only the War, but the Peace 
as well? $1.25 
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fessor Jaeger has studied Greek history 
and culture from the point of view of the 
Greeks themselves, on their own terms. 
The evidence both for history of 
Greece and for the shaping and pursuit 
of the Greek ideal is Greek literature, 
and the author has accordingly dealt 
with nearly all that is extant. He pro- 
ceeds chronologically, beginning in the 
first volume with the literature and life 
of archaic Greece, and holding the mir- 
ror of the literature to the historical 
process wherein the ideals of the Ho- 
meric nobility passed into peasant life, 
the life of the polis and of the city- 
state, the life in individuals and of the 
aristocracy and the tyrants, and finally 
into the mind of Athens. The estimate 
of Solon as the “Creator of Athenian 
political culture”; of Sophocles as the 
embodiment of an ideal; and of the tre- 
mendous importance of the often-slighted 
Sophists as those who were “‘the first to 
conceive the conscious ideal of culture” 
call for special attention. And theologians 
will find much to me excited about in 
the exposition of the theological insights 
of Greek poetry and drama: Jaeger’s 
breadth of historical comprehension frees 
the great dramatists— and after reading 
him one hesitates to speak of them all in 
one breath—from the confines of the 
Christian or modern categories into 
which they have often been forced. 
The first volume ends with a discus- 
sion of Thucydides, who saw Athens as 
lit by the last beams of the radiance of 
the Periclean empire: the second opens 
with a discussion of the Fourth Century 
in which came the catastrophe that 
shook all moral laws and struck at the 
roots of religion. Now the point of attack 
of Greek thought is seen to shift from 
the attempt to mould the community to 
the attempt to solve the problem of edu- 
cating leaders. for it. The schools became 
closed societies, which, after the collapse 
of independent city-states, “created west- 
ern science and philosophy, and paved 
the way for the universal religion, Chris- 
tianity.” The process is described in the 
second and third volumes, beginning 
with an extended and impressive treat- 
ment of Socrates, who “shed most of his 
personality as he entered history and be- 
came for all eternity a ‘representative 
man’.” The search for the divine centre 
begun in Socrates is continued in Plato. 
It is difficult to single out any one part 
of the treatment for special note, except 
to say that for theologians the sections 
(in vol. II) on Paideia as Conversion, 
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the State within Us, and Paideia and 
Eschatology are of especial interest. And 
again, the unique point of view from 
which the whole is considered makes the 
discussion of the Dialogues fresh and 
stimulating. 

The third volume continues the study 
of Plato and his age, turning its atten- 
tion now to Plato’s rivals. These are the 
men who have a different paideia to 
propound—the doctors and rhetoricians, 
the great teacher Isocrates and the great 
statesman Demosthenes. The career of 
Plato as a philosopher ends with “his 
prophetic last work, The Laws, which is 
a prelude to the tragic finale: the de- 
cline and fall of the free city-state, 
which marks the close of the classical 
period of Greek culture.” Here we see 
Greece passing from the paideia of phi- 
losophy into the sphere of “those cultural 
forces which depend upon practical ex- 
perience and common sense rather than 
upon first principles.” The lifetime of 
Demosthenes coincides with this process 
and he is seen as an heroic and tragic 
figure fighting to his last breath for the 
freedom and independence of the Greek 
states at a time when in the nature of 
things they had no future, and when the 
history of Greece is already merging into 
that of the Macedonian empire of Alex- 
ander, 

It is of course impossible to assess the 
importance of these volumes in such a 
cursory survey. The author says: “With- 
out Greek cultural ideals, Greco-Roman 
civilization would not have been a his- 
torical unity, and the culture of the 
western world would never have existed”. 
And this work traces the birth and de- 
velopment of those ideals. It is essential 
to understand them as the living pro- 
duct of a unique history if one is to 
understand the culture their blend with 
Christianity produced. 

A word about the _ translation: 
Professor Highet is not only an expert in 
the field, but is a master of style. The 
writer is of course not competent to 
judge the translation, but the result is 
certainly a fine English work. 

Hott GraHAM 


The University and the Modern World. 
By Arnold Nash. New York: Macmil- 
lan 1943. $2.50. 

Arnold Nash has written a brilliant 
and ruthless criticism of both the mod- 
ern university and modern culture in 
general. He represents the point of view 
that is associated with historical relati- 











vism as a theory of knowledge. Using 
this theory as an instrument he debunks 
the pretensions to objectivity of the 
modern academic mind. He draws upon 
Karl Mannheim a great deal in this critic- 
ism but he finds that while Mannheim sees 
the bias of the liberal and the Marxist, he 
is inclined to leave an island of neutral- 
ity where at least a few scholars who are 
aware of this danger of bias can dwell 
and Nash feels that there is a danger 
of self-deception here. Nash is naturally 
critical of all attempts to provide unity 
for education through the conscious ac- 
ceptance of a political bias and he has 
two very interesting chapters on the So- 
viet and the Nazi universities. He is also 
critical of the Neo-Thomist attempts to 
find unity without bias. In this respect 
the book is a Protestant corrective to the 
ideas of President Hutchins who sees 
many of the same issues which Nash 
discusses. In a concluding chapter Nash 
tries to show how Christian faith can 
become the center of the university and 
of modern culture with full recognition 
that faith is itself a decision which is 
not based entirely upon knowledge. This 
last chapter is less convincing than the 
chapters of diagnosis but that is usual in 
modern books. I think that Nash needs 
to show more explicitly the relations be- 
tween Christianity and the various aca- 
demic disciplines and to give to the lat- 
ter varying degrees of autonomy. Perhaps 
every major discipline is related to Chris- 
tianity in some way but some, such as 
History and Philosophy and Psychology, 
are affected in their own presuppositions 
by the acceptance or rejection of Chris- 
tian faith and others, such as Mathema- 
tics and Physics and Astronomy, may be 
independent in their presuppositions but 
they throw light on God’s creation. 


Joun BENNETT 


Christian Community. By Creighton Lacy. 
N. Y. Association Press, 1944. $.50. 


This is a report on the Wooster Con- 
ference of Christian Youth which set the 
pace and spirit of youth’s place in the 
world mission of the Ecumenical Church. 
Most important emphasis of this book as 
of the Conference, is on the unity of 
that mission through home and foreign 
service, and vocation. The book is en- 
thusiastically written. It crams snatches 
of a tremendous wealth of thought and 
inspiration into a few pages, unfortu- 
nately without developing any of it. 
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International Exchange of Students and 
Scholars. By Paul J. Braisted. Haddam, 
Connecticut: The Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation, 1943. pp. 27. 10c. 

This is a pamphlet on the meaning and 
possibilities of Student Exchange, with 
an opening chapter on the medium of 
cultural communication followed by one 
on the recent history of student exchange 
and a discussion of the future possibil- 
ities. 


A Handbook for the Wartime Campus. 
Prepared by J. Benjamin Schmoker, 
for the Student Division of the Y.M. 
C.A. N. Y. Association Press, 1944. 
$1.00. 

This is a must for all who work with 
students in wartime. Its analysis of the 
wartime callege scene is practical and 
factual. Its program suggestions are 
equally realistic and selective, based on 
the author’s own rich experience and ex- 
tensive surveys. 


Behold Thy Mother. By G. Bromley Ox- 
nam. New Yory: Macmillan, 1944. 
pp. 42. $1.25. 

Bishop Oxnam has written three medi- 
tatoins on motherhood from the stand- 
point of the son and of the mother; the 
theme is that the son creates the mother. 
So he treats briefly the mothers of great 
sons, especially the mother of Jesus, and 
what their sons meant to them. 

A Century with Youth. By Shewood 

Eddy. New York: Association Press, 

1944. pp. ix, 153. $1.00. 

The ssub-title, “A History of the 

Y.M.C.A. from 1844 to 1944” describes 

the book. The treatment is very brief, 

but there are good notes and references. 

Eddy himself has had fifty years of work 

with the Association, and knows the 

story intimately. 


From Jesus to Paul. By Joseph Klausner, 
translated from the German by W. F. 
Stinespring, Macmillan Co. $3.50. 
The great Jewish scholar here follows 

his “Jesus of Nazareth” with an inter- 

pretation of the early beginnings of 

Christianity, and the reason for its re- 

jection by Judaism in its Pauline form. 

The whole work is dominated by a 

striking, melancholy picture of the 

character of Paul. ~ 








The Church and the War. By Karl Barth, 
Translated by Antonia H. Froendt. 
Introduction by Samuel McCrea Cav- 
ert. New York: Macmillan, 1944. $1. 


The first chapter describes, from the 
vantage of Barth’s theological and eccle- 
siastical standpoint, the reactions of the 
churches of Europe to National Social- 
ism. The two remaining chapters contain 
the letter to American Christians written 
in December 1942, answering questions 
concerning the relation of the church to 
the war and to post-war reconstruction. 
The answer to question two should re- 
move current misconceptions as to Barth’s 
insight into the need of contrition on the 
part of the just in this war, while the 
answer to the fourth question should raise 
doubts as to the wisdom of our preoccu- 
pation with plans for a yet distant and 
highly uncertain future. 

WILLIAM YOUNG 


The Word of God and the Reformed 
Faith, Addresses delivered at the Sec- 
ond American Calvinistic Conference, 
Baker’s Book Store, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, $1.00. 

This little volume will prove useful to 
the one ignorant of the thought of con- 
temporary American Calvinism, and it 
will be of help to the confirmed ortho- 
dox clergyman or layman. In the seven 
addresses presented, one can find all the 
basic features of Calvinistic emphasis in 
theology presented, at least in germ, and 
besides that, the reader will be able to 
grasp something of the fervour and sol- 
idity of this group, which is scarcely 
heard in our popular halls of religion. 

E. EEINIGENBURG 


BOOK NOTES u 


In Quest of a Kingdom. By Leslie D. 
Weatherhead. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1944. pp. 268. $2.00. 
“This book is an attempt to help the 

reader to understand what Jesus meant 

by the phrase ‘the kingdom of heaven,’ 

or ‘the kingdom of God,’ and, more im- 

portant, to enter it” (Preface, p. 7). 

The first five chapters are devoted to the 

quest for the kingdom and those who 

seek it, and the remaining eighteen to 
the nature of the kingdom. Each of the 

latter is prefaced by and based upon a 

parable of Our Lord. The entry into the 

Kingdom Jesus preached is presented ap- 

pealingly as the answer to contemporary 

problems. 
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This Year of Our Lord. By Andrew W. 
Blackwood. Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1944. pp. 244. $2.00. 

This is a book of occasional sermons 
by the author of the well-known funeral 
manual. There are sermons for Advent, 
Christmas, Palm Sunday and each day 
of Holy Week, Easter, Pentecost, Trinity, 
and All Saints Day; and also for New 
Years Day, Mothers Day, and ten other 
occasions. They are printed as sermons, 
and are models of homiletic technique. 


What a Man Can Believe. By James D. 
Smart. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 
1944. $2.00. 

This book is an effective attempt to 
speak to laymen about Christian doc- 
trine. Its strength is the clarity and as- 
surance of the author’s faith. Its weak- 
ness is a lack of emphasis on the relation 
of faith to social problems. 


Discovering the Boy of Nazareth. By 
Winifred Kirkland. New York: Mac- 
millan, .1944. pp. 64. $1.25. 

In this posthumously published volume 
Miss Kirkland attempted a work of in- 
formed imagination—‘“painstaking guess- 
work” she calls it—in order to create a 
picture of the early years of Jesus’ life. 
We see his life in home, workshop, and 
school in the village of Nazareth and in 
its environs, and follow him and his fam- 
ily to Jerusalem. The incident of “Jesus 
at Twelve Years” is made a moment of 
grave decision, and then follows the story 
of the serious young carpenter. It is care- 
fully and clearly written; especially suit- 
able for young people. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Either/Or by Soren Kierkegaard. In 
two volumes. Volume I translated by 
Davis F. and Lillian Marvin Swenson. 
Volume II translated by Walter Lowrie. 
Princeton, N. J. Princeton University 
Press, 1944. $7.50. 

The Legacy of the Liberal Spirit. Edi- 
ted by F. G. Bratton. N. Y. Scribner’s, 
1944. $2.75. 

A Certain Blind Man and other essays 
on the American Mood, by Robert Fitch. 
N. Y. Scribner’s, 1944. $2.00. 

The Manner of Prayer, by William 
Douglas Chamberlain. Philadelphia. The 
Westminster Press, 1944. $1.50. 

A Guide for Church School Teachers, 
by Randolph Crump Miller. Louisville, 
Ky. The Cloister Press, 1944. $1.25. 

The Earliest Gospel, by Frederick C. 
Grant. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1943. $2.50. 
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“Treaty of Lancaster” —In 1762 the Governor 
of Pennsylvania arranged a treaty with the 
Indians at Lancaster to effect the release of 
missionaries held prisoners. The Fund sent repre- 
sentatives “with an order for five hundred 
pounds” to be paid the Indians upon return of the 
prisoners. The Treaty of Lancaster is symbolic of 
the services rendered clergymen for more than two 
centuries by the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund. 


Pon HUNDRED POUNDS was a sizable 
sum in 1762. Now, in the Fund’s 227th year of 
service to ministers, their wives and theological 
students, it is less than the average amount of 
protection carried by the Fund’s policyholders. 


Write for advice about your life insurance. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


ALEXANDER MACKIE, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Serving Ministers, Their Wives 
and Theological Students of 
All Pr 


The First Life Insurance 
Company in America— 
The Oldest in the World 








FOUNDED 1717 CHARTERED 1759 


1805-07 WALNUT ST. « RITTENHOUSE SQUARE ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ PENNA. 
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FREDERICK C. GRANT 


The Earliest Gospel 


“This is an epochal book on the origin and comprehen- 
sive interpretation of the Gospel of Mark. The twelve 
lectures contained therein clearly summarize the major 
advances in Marcan research in the most recent period 
and do so with critical evaluations, and frequently with 
drastic revisions that are of primary importance. A 
must book for ministers and laymen and _ theological 
students who are intellectually alert and critically in- 
clined.”—The Christian Century $2.50 














RALPH W. SOCKMAN 


Date With Destiny 


Here is a fresh interpretation of democracy .. . as viewed 
through the tenets of the Preamble to the United States Con- 
stitution. Writing clearly and powerfully, Dr. Sockman reads 
into each phrase of this document familiar to all Americans 
the larger meanings of Christian ideals and ideas which 
motivated our Founding Fathers. His book will help Chris- 
tians discover a workable strategy amid the swift tides which 
are shaping our nation’s future. $1.50 














JOSEPH M. M. GRAY 


The Postwar Strategy 
of Religion 


In hard-hitting, brilliant writing, the author appeals for 
philosophies which must become vital to the individual before 
they can become effective to society and warns that the major 
objectives may be sacrificed in minor engagements. Here is a 
strategy without which the future of the Church is uncertain 
—and democracy is untenable. $1.75 














AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 


Nashville 2, Tenn. 








